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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Natural Order of Spirit. Lucien C. Graves. Boston : Sherman, 

French and Company. 1915. Pp. xiii + 365. 

This new venture into the field of the occult will appeal to the 
religious-minded rather than the doubters. It aims to eliminate the 
supernatural from religious thought while keeping the critically eval- 
uated content of the supernatural. Its thesis is that the universe is 
larger intensively than it seems; that, in fact, conscious existence 
extends beyond the limits of protoplasmic organization much as the 
ether waves do beyond the ends of the spectrum. 

Empirical proof of this is offered in a series of alleged spiritual 
communications through a medium, most of which come ostensibly 
from the son of the author, a promising young law student acci- 
dentally killed in 1911. In this respect the book is to be compared 
with Sir Oliver Lodge 's new work, Raymond, which the noted physi- 
cist makes up largely of messages believed to come from his son, Ray- 
mond, killed not long since in battle. An extended "psychic" inter- 
view with the late F. W. H. Myers is included, also ; and this gives 
much the fullest account of present-day spiritistic philosophy. There 
is nothing in it, however, that transcends the possibilities of incarnate 
mind, nothing that might not be said by a representative of spiritual- 
ism in the present world, say, Mr. Myers when in the flesh. 

Young Graves's communications assure us that the life beyond is 
a happy state, amidst external features which are non-material copies 
of the objects and institutions of the earth life. Aside from this in- 
formation, as is usual in such cases, the nature of the other life — its 
conditions, occupations, aims, etc. — is left with extremely little con- 
tent. It is to be said, however, that the spirit youth speaks with a 
masculine freshness, a free vigor and humor quite characteristic of 
"young America," which one finds very hard to attribute to any sub- 
liminal processes of the female "psychic." Reference being made, 
for example, to certain pictures of heaven in which saints with harps 
are represented as sitting on clouds, the dead Walter remarks: "I 
agree with Mark Twain that it would be very tiresome, and the 
chances are the music would be all out of tune." Then, his father 
being a clergyman, he adds: "Forgive me, Dad. I do not seek out 
the religious enthusiasts. I seek those who give me something to 
think of and something to do." A little later the son remarks : "You 
wait, Dad, till you come over here, and you shall have a library so big 
that it will take a thousand years to read it through." A year later 
this quite American spirit closes an interview with the words : " If 
there's anything you don't know, Pop, ask me." 

In the main, the author's style is clear and interesting, and his 
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temper dispassionate. A break in both these respects occurs, how- 
ever, when he comes to the subject of telepathy. The positivist atti- 
tude of deference to facts which he has maintained hitherto then falls 
away — melted off apparently by the furor theologicus — and he adopts 
the language of heated controversy, without pausing to make clear 
to the reader wherein the telepathic explanation is such a deadly foe 
to spiritism. It is characterized as a "subterfuge" and its outcome 
as a "fiendish deception," and the question is raised, "What is the 
end in view, what in the world is this strangely independent, all- 
prying, all-cunning subliminal aiming at? And why should Divine 
Wisdom first of all have endowed this substratum of our being with 
such fiendish powers of deceit, and of mockery of the tenderest and 
holiest hopes of humanity ? ' ' But about all the light thrown upon the 
issue is that conveyed in certain extracts from Dr. Hyslop and others, 
which, as quoted, have to be taken ex cathedra. The author in his 
strong opposition to this modern theory which now disputes the field 
of the occult with his own essentially ancient and primitive (but 
possibly true) one, fails to see that, be the shortcomings of the tele- 
pathic explanation what they may, it at least tries to obey the law 
of parsimony, and not multiply theoretical existences needlessly. 

The critico-constructive part of the author's inquiry should be 
helpful, it would seem, to the ordinary religious believer by widening 
his mental horizons. Its intellectual point of view is that of intelli- 
gent evangelical belief, which theologically is nowadays more or less 
Neo-Platonic. Human perduration is assumed, and the task set is to 
show that personal survival is most conceivable and credible when 
viewed as a natural, and indeed evolutionary, process. Spirit is — 
as indeed, the religious imagination has generally assumed — not 
properly immaterial, but material on a higher plane, matter imper- 
ceptible to our present senses. He even endows spirit with weight, 
thus conceiving it as more strictly material than either electricity or 
ether. He insists that it is a truly "natural" conception, there being 
no breach of continuity between the world of spirit and that of sense. 
Spirit is but the final stage of ascending existence, the bloom and 
fruit of matter. He finds considerable evidential support in the 
phenomena of accommodation discovered by the biologist and in the 
physicist's facts of radioactivity and especially radiational "ema- 
nations." As so often with the amateur physicist, the mysterious 
luminiferous ether provides an analog of far-reaching and thrilling 
possibilities. At times he seems to identify the spirit world with an 
ethereal order of existence, forgetting that ether is weightless, and 
forgetting, also, that from the viewpoint of organization and con- 
sciousness the physicist's ether is on a lower plane (i. e., simpler) 
than matter, and a fortiori below the grade and dignity of proto- 
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plasm. This fact does not forbid that ether should be the raw 
material of spiritual organisms, but it does require us to find the 
secret of such organisms (if they exist) in some unitary organizing 
factor, and not in the general properties with which the physicist 
endows it. 

On the whole, the book may fairly be described as a thoughtful 
and earnest attempt to justify St. Paul's prophetic declaration that 
"if there is a natural body, there is also a spiritual body. . . . And 
as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly," and by means of the constructive imagination to 
articulate the content of that declaration into the actual framework 
of nature as physical science now discloses it. 

William Forbes Coolet. 

Columbia University. 

Best Days: A Study in Early Law and Morality. Hutton Webster. 

New York : The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. 308. 

Professor Webster has chosen a unique field and has made a 
notable contribution to sociological science. His study of rest days, 
as growing largely out of unlucky days when certain activities, or all 
of them, are taboo, is a searching investigation among all peoples 
and at all times. 

The Sabbath originated, in all probability, as a taboo day at the 
new or full moon and the recognition of the four phases of that 
luminary gave the basis of the civil week. Babylonia furnishes the 
closest analogues for Judiasm, but they are not lacking elsewhere. 
Thus Herodotus (VI., 57) tells us that the Spartan kings on every 
new moon and seventh day of the (lunar) month, were given at pub- 
lic charge, each a full-grown victim in the temple of Apollo, a meas- 
ure of barley, groats, and a Laconian quarter of wine. 

The book contains a lasting contribution on primitive methods of 
reckoning time. These were, in almost every instance, based on a 
lunar calendar, usually in conjunction with a solar or seasonal one. 
As a study in the origin of festivals, unlucky days, and calendar 
systems its value can scarcely be overestimated. 

W. D. Wallis. 
University op California. 
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REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. September, 
1916. Les origines philosophique du pangermanisme (pp. 659-695) : 
Ch. Andler. - German philosophy reflects a living and passionate 
experience. Pan-germanism is a religious doctrine of predestination 



